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_ GLOVER. 

__ As the proper period is near at hand for 

- sowing this valuable grass, many of our 

_ readers will be desirous of obtaining infor- 

mation on the subject; we -have therefore 

a thou it would be acceptable to them, to 

receive the following observations, chiefly 

derived from the actual experience of the 
_ Editor. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF THE LAND FOR CLOVER. 


Unless the richness of the land will cause 
them to lodge, Clover should - be sown “a- 
-smongst oats or spring barley. The grain fy 
* should be well ploughed. in, the ground 
well harrowed, and the clover seed sown 
immediately.after the hargow,and brushed in 
| with a light brush, provided the grain is not 
- sown until after the hard frosts are over 
If the grain be sown earlier, it will be safer 
| to defer sowing the clover seed on it unfil 
the season shall be thus “tar advanced, be- 
cause, tho’ after having: taken good root, 
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| quite young it is liable to be killed, cither 
_ by hard frosts, or by being exposed, unpro- 
| tected, to the rays ofthe sun. In favora- 
| ble seasons, it will come up well without 
brushing, but, as, in case ofa warm’ dry}. 
season, about the time of coming up much}. 
of the seed will otherwise perish, and the 
‘crop be rendered too thin, it is much Wet. 
| ter to give them a slight covering with the 
brash. The better the soil is pulverized 
by the plough, herrow and .brush, the 
better the seed will vegetate, and the more 
Tevel or even the surface, the greater the 
facility in mowing. 
QUANTITY 
Almost universally, a false economy is 
practiced in sowing grass seed of almost 
every description in most parts of the Uni- 
ted States. Inthis country, a bushel of 
elover seed is generally allowed toten acres 
of land. If intended for pasture, or if the 
seed be remarkably good and the season 
yery favorable this quanti'y may be suffi- 
' cient. But if designed for mowing, or 
the seed be defective, as is often the case, 








OF SEED. 






| the clover is a very hardy plant, yet- wlfen|° 


if 








one and a half, or even two bushels of s 
on ten acreg. It is . true, that gene 
where one bushet only is sown on. 
quantity of Jand, the field will at m 
time appear to be well covered. wi 
but om examination, it will be 
the plants stand thin on the ¢ 
the stalks are too large and thick 
hay, and the quantity of grasa to. 
much less, than it would have been if 
thicker, besides which, thin clover is 
rmore apt to lodge, than that. which is th bi 
by which, not only is the hay injured, « 
the mowing greatly impeded. 
SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT ’ 
As soon as the .clover is up, if the saad 
be not very rich, sow halfa bushel of plas- 
{ter to the acre; tlis will have a pow 
tendency to protect the young clover 
drotight and the beat. of the sun, and the 
by to ensure the fiield’s being*well set wi 
zrass. It istrue, if the land “be rich; a 
the season favorable, the clover may teed” 
well, without the aid of the plaster, but o- 
therwise, there will be great danger of lo- 
sitig the crop from the want of it: Most 
the complaints we hear of clever not stana~ 
ing would have been prevented by igs ere 
ing it as soon as. it came up. : 
“After the grain.is cut, it woul best 
not to pasture the field at all, butfat all € 
ventgy it should not be pastured with bh 
vy stock, and only until the grai in left is 
vonsumed; much young clover is great 
injured by excessive grazing during . the 
frst season of-its gro wth, and't the loss ‘there= 
by sustained, ¢ reatiy :ceeds the profits of” 
ihe pasturage obtained, besides ihe gree 
injury to the land. a 
Should the weeds or stabbie, threatet 
to be in the way of the scythe at mowing” 
time, let them be brushed down the prece« 
ding winter, or carly io the Spring, or Teg 
the roller be fun over the field. After ute 
ting the first crop for hay, which should be ~ 
done when about half the heads have’ assuas 
med. a brown color, if the land be not rieBy 








or if the season should prove unfavorable, 
the farmer will find, that it would have been 





and the second crop be intended for ceed, 
sow half a bushel of plaster to the acre, 
soon alter the hay is removed, the same 
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quantity should have been sown the April; 
preceding on the first crop. After cutting 
the seed let nothing run on the field during 
the remainder of the year. We propose, 
hereafter, in due season, to give ample di- 
rections for curing the hay, and cutting and 
cleaning the seed. 





CORN. 


Much has been said in favor of Fall and 
Winter ploughing. Our observation and 
experience induce us to believe, that in this 
climate, land designed for Indian Corn, un- 
less it be stubble ground broke up shoiily 
after harvest, ought not to be ploughed un. 
til March or April. It should then be well 
broke up witha bar-share plough as deep 
as the depth of the soil and the strength of 
the teams will admit—the bar share should 
be immediately followed by a single large 
and broad coulter ora bull tongue running 
in the same furrow as deep as the team can 
draw it, and the land should be well har- 
rowed with a heavy harrow. This prepa- 
tion of the land, besides improving the soil, 
and inereasing the crop, wili enable the far- 
mer to dispense with one or two ploughings 
in its cultivation. 

Ifthe land be free from stumps or rocks, 
let it be laid off by as straight furrows as 
possible, at the distances. recommended in 
our last, andthe corn planted in dritls—tet 
-asmall handful of plaster and ashes—ashes 
alone, or lime, be dropped on each. hill and 
covered the corn. Then use'the plough 
and corn harrow alternately, so as to®keep 
the land clean, and the use of the hoe may 
be dispensed with entirely. By this mode 
of preparing the land and cultivating the 
corn, a far greater crop can be made, with 
Jess Jabor and far less injuryto the land, 


winter. 


‘We do bern 
States are not more indebted to this barba. 
rous practice, than to any other, for -that. 


ing its inhabitants to the far West, than to 
any other cause: Nothing cafi be more 
destructive to the soil. 
not be transported to the barn yard and 
converted into manure, at least let them re- 
main and feed the soil on which they 
grew. rather than permit horses, cattle and 
hogs, to tramp it to death, for the smali 


the stalks. 





THE ROLLER. 


that if the plough is entitled to the first 
rank, 
mongst agricultural implements, the Roller 
is entitled to the third. 


tern States. 
where the earth is constantly covered with 
snow during the whole winter season, its 
use may with lessinjury be dispensed with. 
Onur attention was first drawn to the utility 
of this instrament, before we had either 
read or heard ofits use in farming, by the 
following cireumstance: In the early settle- 
ment of the country, when new settlers 
were’ compel'ed, from necessity, to devote 
almost all their labor to the clearing of land, 
in common with our neighbors similarly 
situated, we were compelled to put up with 


encroachment of horses, at all disposed to 
trespass on neighboring fields. Having 
sown a patch of two or three ccres in wheat 
the third year after it was cleared, and hav- 





than by the common mode of cultivation. 


After it is made and gathered however,be-| 


-ware of turning in stock to pick the stalls, 
as it js called. They will relish well the 
food they get, it is true, and thrive on it, 
but far cheaper would it be to their owner, 
to place them in the stable and feed them 
plentifully with grain and hay during the 
time they are thus thriving, especially if, as 
is often the case, they are to be left onthe 
field, wandering about, both in wet and dry 
weather, in search of a scanty subsistence, 
until they have lost all the flesh at first ac- 
quired, and sometimes during the whole 


ing the good or bad fortune to have a near 
ineizhbor who kept a tam of waggon hor- 
‘ses, which, from the general scarcity at 
that time of grain and provender, he found 
it most advantageous to turn to the woods 


every night, to search for that food with © 


which it was not convenient for him to 
supply them, our little green wheat patch 
possessed such attractions, as often - indu- 


ced them to overleap our fence and to re- — 


gale themselves at our expense; in the 
course of these nocturnal visits, tempted 
by the softness of the ground or some oth- 
er cause, they were not content with fill- 








impoverishment of their soil, which is drive 7 

















If the stalks can- ~ 






















pittance of food.ito be obtained by picking 4 





Tt has heen asserted hy high authority 4 











and the harrow to the seconda- — 


We are étrongly % 
disposed to yield our assent to-this asser# © 
tion, especially if confined to the Wheat — 
growing districts in the Southern and Wes- | 
In those Northern climates | 


fencing-by no means sufficient to resist the J 
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3 ing thems : e sweet & 
~ blades of our little wheat crop; but 4s we 


-the other parts of the patch. It 


na 


then thought, most maliciously endeavored 


to destroy as much as possible, of the re- 


mainder, by wallowing on it in several pla- 
ces, until the ground appeared almost as 
hard and naked as a road. Having at 
length: provided against their future intru- 
sions we began to hope that we might be 
permitte dto reap some reward for our la- 
bor from that portion of our little patch 
on which there still appeared some signs 
of vegetation, the spots however, on which 
the wallowing bad taken place were con- 
sidered as irretrievably destroyed—but to 
cur astonishment, so soon as a growing 


spel! of woathor arrived, these-epots beganjresults of Many such experiments, throw 


to assunie a verdant appearance also, spee- 
di'y overtook and far snrpassed any other 
part of the-crop—on occasionally inspect: 
ing the ground however, the mystery soon 
vanished , it was found that while in every 
other part of the little patch every freeze 
and thaw occasioned the spueing out-of the 
foots of the wheat, which avere thereby ex- 
posed unprotected by the earth, to destrac- 
tion, no such effect was experienced,on the 
spots that had been pressed by the wallow- 
ing, which during the remainder of the sea. 
son maintained a decided ¢uperiority over 
immedi- 
ately occurred to us, that if by meang of 
a Roller the whole wheat crop could be 
subjected to a similir pressure, to that oc- 
casioned by the wallowing, the same bene- 
ficial effect might be expected. The experi- 
ment has several times since been tried with 
such success as would have ensured the 
constant'use of the rollerjhad it not been pre- 
vented by other causes beyond our control. 
The best crop of wheat we ever made was 
on the poorcst ground we eversowed in that 
grain, owing entirely to a superior prepara- 
tion of the soil bythe plough and harrow 
and the addition of the roller after sowing. 
We would earnestly recommend the use of 
this valuable implement which is almost en- 
tirely unknown in this section of our coun 
try. Every farmer who can make a shovel 
plough stock, ora harrow, can make one 
With but little Jabor, and a short experience 
will more fully convince him of its utility: 
than any thing we can sdy. The following 
article from the New York Farmer, is in 
coincidence with our views. It is said that 
the application of the roller during the 


ji when the land is dry, and te be fe 

lowed by alight harrow in the spring, a 
still moré beneficial than rolling in the fa 

—we have,no doubt but that both process. 
es would prove highly beneficial and re 
commend that fair trials of each be made — 
and the results comimunicated to the pubhe 
By such experiments and the communiea- 
tion of their results, by every intelligent, en- 
terpri8ing farmer, they would be able at lit- 
tle or no expense to themselves, to cause 
an improvement of agriculture throughout 
the country, the consequences of whi 
would exceed the expectations even of thé” 
most sanguine. It would give us great 
pleasure to be enabled to communicate ¢ 






















the medium of the Farmer, Will not th 
zea\ for the improvement of the noble a 
of agriculture, their patriotism and their 
phi'anthropy, stimulate our agricultural” 
frtends to furnish us with such experiments 
and results? If these motives be insufficient ° 
to arouse them from their apathy and to a- 
waken.a spirit of enterprise, let them 1 
flect, that each of them individually, by at” 
dopting and promoting such a course,while ~ 
he would be required to spend an inconsid=- 
erable, porlion either ef money or] 
would by the combined results of the las 
tors of many, receive ten, perhds a thous 
sand fold remuneration for the tr@tible and 
expense he may have incurred in perform? 
ing his portion of this most valuable publi¢é 
service. 
ROLLING WHEAT GROUND. — 

Farmers are often heard mourning the 
effects of winter in injuring their wheat — 
fields. The great and sudden changes of “ 
temperature throw the roots out of the — 
ground, and thus kill the plant. Rolling” 
the ground afterthe wheat is sown has a 
very great tendency to prevent injury ftom 
frost and thaws. Next harvest, many aone 
we dare say, will lamentthat he did not get 
and use a roller.--[N. Y¥. Far.] 





Woodside’s Revolving Harrow and Seed Cart. | 
We call the attention of our readers to 
the above agricultural implement,adeserips 
tion of which will be found in this papef; | 
We have often regretted the want of such 
an instrument for the propér preparation of 
land, and been surprised that modern inge- 
nuity bad not provided one. If,as we have 











no reason to doubt is the fact, this imple 
ment, will enable the farmer, with the des. 
patch stated, to put his land in the order 
represented, it will be well worthy the at- 
tention of those who desire to be good and 
neat farmers. In many instances, it will-be 
indispensable to the production of good 
crops of grain and grass, not to be obtained 
without its aid, but at an expense in the 
pter ation of the land by the modes now 
m use, exceeding the additiunal profit. The 





Due notice will be given of the 
time and place selected for the exhibition. ~*~ 
The implements are manufactured pe 
Washington City,under the superintendence 
‘of the subscriber, who warrants them to be 
ifnished in a workman-like manner, and of 
good materials. All orders willbe prompt- / > 
ly complied with; and as the season for 
harrowing is fast approaching, he would re: 
spectfully request those who are disposed 
to patronise him, to forward their orders as 





















































price, is perhaps higher than a small farm- early as possible, so as to afford time for 
er can afford, but this objection may easi-jhaving the implements made before they are 
ly be obviated, by a number of neighbors wanted. 


joining in the purchase of one, or by some 
persons purchasing one, and letting it out 
en_hi merits of the instrument, if 
they have not already been, will soon be 
tested by ample experiments, and should 
they correspond with the assurances of the 
inventor, we hope it will not be long before 
the patent right for Tennessee will be pro- 
cured by some of its enterprising citizens, 
so that the instruments may be made hete, 
as they probably can, on much better terms 
than at Washington. 


INTERESTING TO FARMERS. 
WOODSIDE’S REVOLVING ARROW ‘AND “SEED 





CART. 


* 
The subscriber respectfully iuforms the 
members of Congress, and the public gen- 
erally that this implement has been repeat. 
edly tested in the presence of many practi- 
cal and scientific agriculturalists, who ac- 
knowledge it to be of great value and im- 
portance to farmers; as a proof of which 
he offers the following testimony, which he 
conceives amply sufficient as regards the 
advantages to be derived from the use of it; 
In addition to which, he can with propriety 
warrant his improvement in harrowing, to 
give an increase of 15 per cent. in any crop 
of small grain to which it may be applied. 
And, to give further evidence of the value 
of this implement, as regards the saving of 
labor, he coes not hesitate to say, and will 
prove to them by actual experiment, that it 
will do more work in the same given time, 
and in far better style, with three horses 
and one man, -than six common harrows. 
During the present session of Congress, 


ing apparatus, complete, is 12C dollars.— 


If desirable a tongue can be attached in- 
stead of shafts, to work with oxen. - 


ing the purchase of a right or rights, will 
meet with prompt attention. - 3 









The cost of the Harrow, Cart, and ion q ’ 
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Any communication (post paid) respect- 





JAMES D. WOODS!DE; 


Patentee. 
Washington, December, 1834. 4 
(By*the Editor 6f the New-York Farmer’s Mat 7 
At page 161, Vol. VI., we: give an imperfect 4 
drawing or rough sketch of this machine. ~ We 4 
have since seen one of full size, built for the Hon. 
Stephen Renselzer, of Albany. Our favorable 
impressions are strengthened, both from exarin- a 
ation of the inmplemennt, and from what we leafn ; a 
of the opinion of those who have recently ‘seen 
it in operation near Brooklyn. We understand 
that it broke up and commingled a hard and lum- 
py piece of ground by going twice over, 1n a man- 
ner superior to twenty operations of the common - 
harrow. The whole apparatus consists of a Cart 
of the ordinary size, having a very simple, and, 
in our opinion, a very efficient ‘appendage for 
sowing all kinds of seeds, and a revolving cyhn- 
der containing thirty-nine teeth, which renders ° 
the ground pertectly soft and fine. If necessary, 
aroller can be attached. The saving of seed, and 
the additional crops, by the regularity with whic 
the seeds are sown, will, with a large farmer, pay 
for the cost of the implement in one year. Those 
who use ashes, bone dust, lime, or other fine ma- 
nure, can have it spread from the cart, and thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil. Jt is manag- 
ed with ease by one hand and two or three hors- 
es, performing what would, in the ordinary way, 
require at least four hands and eight horses. By 
a windlass the person who drives, and. who also 














the implement will be put in operation and 
the subscriber most respectfully invites the 





members of both Houses to witness the calculated to destroy moles, mice and grubs, that’ 


rides in the cart, can readily raise the harrow to 
pass over rocks and stumps. It brings to the sur- 
face sticks, weeds, wire-grass, Sc. §c. It is well 























rig B croysen pining it will cut up ogg: 
onty soils. 

The cylinder or harrow, ‘makes six: tevollitions 
while the cart wheel makes one. Consequently, 
when the horses move at the rate ef two miles 


| Per hour, the teeth revolve at the rate of twelve. 





WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING, IS WORTH DOING 
WELL. . 
In no business or occupation, can an attention 


to accuracy and precision in executing the ope- 
rations pertaining to it be dispensed with, with- 
out serious injury, often not without substituting 
loss for-profit. There are few, in which this 
important item in the science of economy, is 
more shamefully and ruinously meglected than in 
agriculture. The consequence is a Jamentable 
Joss of time, of ‘labor, and of money, ofter of it- 


_ self sufficient, to constitute the difference between 


a prosperous, and a depressed and embarrassed 
people. Could every farmer be impressed with 
a practieul belief, that the Lest way of doing any 
thing is always to be preferted to any other, when 
practicable, tle amount of the loss thereby avoid- 
ed, and the gain thereby acquired, if truly and 
fairly ascertained, would strike them with aston- 
ishment, and would enable them, without diffi- 

_ culty, to account for that small remuneration of 
their labors, of which they so generally complain. 
There is scarcely an agricultural operation per- 
formed in a slovenly, inaccurate and imperfect 
manner, which does not occasion a loss tenfold 
exceeding the value of all ihe labor thereby sa- 
ved: and what is still worse, in many instances. 
instead of'a saving of labor, time, and money, such 
imperfect operations are not unfrequently more 
laborious, tedious, and expensive, as well as far 
less profitable, than accurate and judicious ones 
would have been. 

To illustrate these observations, let us for a 
moment inquire into the course often pursued in 
some of the most common and important agri- 
cultural operations, and contrast the consequen- 
ces, with those which would have resulted from 
a more perfect and accurate one. For instance, 


every man knows, that there isa certain quantity: 
of seed, which can be sown on lard of any given 
quality, with the greatest advantage to the crop, 


Af this quantity be excecded, there is a waste of 




















‘increase of labor in sowing it, an 

ution of the crop. If the proper quantity be 
withheld, there is indeed, a small and inconsider-_ 
able saving of seed, and of labor, in sowing, but 
it is purchased by a diminution of the crop, ten- 
fold exceeding in value the saving thus-effected. © 
Yet how common is it to hear farmers complair~ 
ing, that their craps of grain are bad, in conse- 
quence of their having been sown or planted too 
thick or too thin. Again, every ene knows, that — 
even if the proper quantity of seed tothe acre be 
applied, unless it be distributed uniformly andin 
proportion to the inequalities in point of fertility — 
of the different parts of the field, the same effect — 
will be produced, in some parts the crop will — 
be lessened in consequence of its being too thick, — 
and in others in consequence of its being too thin.» 
And even if the field be of uniform fertility, if 
the operation of sowing be not well performed, 
and the seed evenly distributed, the same lem 
will be sustained. 



































The same is the case with a crop of corn.— 
How seldom is it that due care is taken to prevent * 
its standing too thick ér too thin, by either of — 
which the crop will be greatly diminished. —__ 

But the Joss is perhaps still greater, from the 
loose and inaccurate manner of sowing clover. 
Land of ordinary quality, if well prepared by the 
plough and harrow, and supplied with the proper “ 
quantity of seed, equally and unitormly distribu- 
ted by the sower, will, with the aid of plaster, 
in an ordinary season, produce three tons of hay 
to an acre, and a proportionate quantity of seed 
from the second crop—but the same land, roughly 
and badly prepared, and supplied with a deficient 
quantity of seed, irregularly scattered over the 
land, will not produce ane half, aftan nat mace 
than one third of this quantity, of either hay or ~ 
seed. Let any farmer make an estimate of the 
seed and labor saved by such negtigence in put- 
ting in his clover, let him estimate the difference 
in the quentity and quality of the hay procured 
from an acre thus managed, and from another, 
neatly and accurately prepared and sown, and 
he will soon Ciscover, that he would have been 
a considerable gainer by putting in one half of 
the land well and leaviog the other unsown, yet 
we doubt, notwithstanding this enormous logs 














perc whether one acre 
sown in East Tennessee, i ig put in ay even a 
tolerable degree of attention to accuracy. 

By a disregard of accuracy and precision, in 


well ent 

fas coubsa of tha Be Woelne | eer ch. 
more pleased with the various and profitable ae 
ings in the second, That this-paper muet if pa- 


tronized, be of more general utility to the people ~ 


the times of sowing and planting, equal losses are| of Tennesse, than any other paper now published _ 


every year sustained, without any saving of labor 
seed or expense whatever The loss thus sus- 
tained annually by the people of East Tennessee, 
amounts to a sum, which if added to their pres- 
ent income, would render the country prosper- 
ous. 
We earnestly solicit those of our agricultural 
friends who are able to do sc, to make accurate 
experiments for ascertaining with precision, the 
difference i in point of profit, between .two crops; 
the one made with strict attention to accuracy, 
and the other in the loose and careless manner 
too often practised, and to communicate to us, 
the results'for publication. We have no doubt, 
but that by so doing, they would render an im- 
portant service to the cause of agriculture, and to 
their country. 
- From the same disregord to accuracy and 
precision in all other agricultural operations, simi- 
lar losses are constantly incurred, the aggregate 
amountof which, if they could be certainly ascer- 
tained, would strike us with astonishment, and 
readily account for that small remuneration of ag- 
ricultural labor,. so generally and so justly com- 
plained of. It is believed, that were the people 
of Europe, of any of the eastern States, or of any 
old country, to be guilty of the same disregard to 
accuracy, so common with us, it would be im- 
possible for them to live by agriculture. ‘The 
advantages of range for stock, and of a naturally 
fertile soil, have hitherto enabled the people in 
qate newly settled portions of the country, to sus- 
tain these losses, without subjecting themselves 
to actual starvation, these advantages however, 
are daily disappearing, those sections of the coun- 
try are. becoming old settlements, and unless the 
practices before mentioned be abandoned, and 
others more accurate be substituted in their 
room, a prosperous state of agriculture can neith- 
er be hoped for or expected. 





To the Editor of the Tennessee Farmer. 


in the State, will not ‘be questioned by any intel- 
ligent Farmer—it is my ardent wish, therefore, 
that it may be extensively circulated, J woud 
respectfully suggest sir, the propriety of your 
giving us a page, now and then, on the subject 
of Gardening—this would always be highly in- 
teresting to your female readers; and if you could 
procure from the eastward a variety of Garden 
Seeds, and dispose of them so as not to sustain 


any loss, it would be of additional advantage to, 
the country. 


@ Nore.—We have from the commence- 
ment, designed to comply with the wishes of our 
correspondent in devoting a pertion of our col- 
umns to the subject of Gardening. A subject well. 


farmers, than it has yet received, whether we 
consult pecuniary profit, pleasure, or mental am- 
provement: a good garden, while it furnishes a 
refined pleasure, especially to the farmer’s wife. 
and daughters, and has a tendency to improve 
their minds by the contemplation of the works df: 
the Creator, will at the same time be found to 
yield those articles ‘of foed which highly contrib- 


siderable saving is effected in the expenses of a 


ever admit of our conforming to his suggestions. 
relative to seeds, hut we do hope that some of 
our Merchants who could with ease, and without 
loss, if not with profit, bring out for sale, some of 
the best seeds, will do so, if not for their own, 
yet for the benefit of their customers. 





“Boos Farmine,” viewed in its true light,— 
We extract the following remarks from an excel- 
lent paper, written by Mr Willis Gaylord, pub- 
lished in the Genesee Farmer, and commend 
them tothe attention of all sneerers at book far- 
ming.—[Farm. & Gard. 


“Next in benefit to Agricultural Societies, and. 
in a great measure springing from them, is to be 
placed the influence of Agricultural Journals.— 
While their beneficial effects have been almost 
unlimited, they have injured no one, and now 
that their utility has been tested by experience, 











I have had the pleasure of perusing the! that farmer 1s guilty of an unpardonable inatten- 


second number of your valuable agriculural pa- tion to his true interests who neglects to provide 








worthy a far higher degree of attention from our ~ 























ute to health, and by the use of which no incon- ~ 





family. Our multiplied avocations will not how-. 
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~ himself witha well Gonducted journal of th 
kind. Tam sensible there is a prejudice, an in- 
veterate, but most unfounded and untenable pre- 
_ judice, against what is termed by some of our cul- 1H 
_ tivators book farming. With such men it is.e-|which may be derived from books was done 
4 nough to condemr any proposition or discredit }awey, that farmers should pot deem themselves 
any statement, that it comes from a book or aso far advanced towards petlection in their pur~ 
journal. They reason thus:—our fathers for a|suits as to be beyond the teachings of recorded 
century have been content with thirty bushels of |experience. We know there are visionaries. 
corn, or ten bushels of wheat to an acre, and why agriculture, as well as in every thing else; 
should we undertake to be wiser than they? They |e are mere theorists, who, from their studies, _ 
nevet heard of a chemical analysis of soils, of |put forth their vague notions and crude ideas 

turnip culture, of rotation in crops, and agricul- |facts, without submitting them to the ordeal 
tural books, and why should we bother our |experiment, the test of time. But the practical, 
heads about such maiters?—With such reason-|W'll informed farmer, and such all should be, is” 
ings thousands resist a!) improvement, and rest |not deceived by such fantasies, from the r 
contented in an ignorance not the less prejudicial mises laid down, and comparing them with 
hecause so shamefully prevalent.. And what is |Own experience, he perceives the absurdities to 
this book farming, about which such unreasona- which they lead, and rejects them without hesi- 
ble notions prevail? A few cultivators of the|tation. But the theoretical farmer, who, | it 
earth agree to communicate to each other, the re-|time and money, and nature for his guide, 
sults of their experience in farming—raising cat-|mits his ideas to the test of experiment, may 
tle, sheep and hogs—the best modes of prepar- tain results astonishing to himself, and» 
ing and using manure—the most profitable crops when laid down before the public, demand | 
and the best modes of raising them—the - best {lasting gratitude. ‘To books then we muste 
breeds and the best modes of fattening animats,|tinue to look for practical instruction in the 








ofitable course of farming must look as, 

and these are the most thorough book 
in the country. It is time that this orth 
prejadice against that knowledge of farming 


































1 and in short all things of general interest relating 
© totheoccupation of afarmer. These results are 
» committed to writing, go through the press and 

become a book. He whochoosesto follow’ the 


approved modes of agriculture. A jou 
reservoir in which is accumulated the exper 
of ages and the practice of thousands; and 
the young farmer may profitably go for instru 










regults of enlightened experience as there -detail-jon 2 multitude of topics respecting which, the 


ed, is guilfy of book farming. A gentleman who 






inexperienced and the uninformed must nee 





has money, inclination and leisure, following na- 
ture as a guide, commences a series of agricultu- 
ral experiments which result in doubling the 


means of existence from a given quantity of |and/€very present subscriber to the Farmer we 

























rily beignorant. ‘To all then who a Si to the 
noble title of an intelligent tiller of the soul, 
say, take some standard agricultural werk—= 















> or in other words makes two blades-of grass, or|not only continue your subscription and endea 
: '- two bushels of wheat grow where but one grew | Por to promote its circulation among your ne} ae 
before. Such aman isa benefactor -to his coun-| bors, but become a contributor to its columns of ~ 
f try; but, if actuated by a noble regard for the |the results of your farming experience, yoursuc= 
t general good, and anxious that all should partake |Cess and your failures—preserve the. num 
f with him inthe benefit, he sends ahistory of his carefully, and see when each volume closes} 
% proceedings toa journal, that others may avoid /are well bound, read carefully, compare “ee ug 
‘ his erfors—it is denounced as a mere whim, as ly, reduce your knowledge to practice, y 
nothing but book farming. No matter how im- will be singularly unfortunate indeed if you™ 
portant or how valuable the published acconnts|"0t find yourself remunerated tenfold.” 
% may be, if they add ‘one half to the productive- FREE BETS % 
Z ness of a farm, there are many, too many, who| Judge Buel’s Farm.—Judge Buel Esq. who 
i scout them as unworthy of notice. If however|resides near Albany, has a farm which 1s the ad- 
% ? we were required to point out the men who had|muration of visiters. One, who recently had the 
rs © — done the most to advance the agricultural interests|Pleasure of walking over it writes as follows to 
| __ of the state-or country, who have introduced the ;the Editor of the New-York Fartwer. ee 
d - most successful methods of raising crops,andim-| Judge Buel is emphativally and in the strictest 
2 © _ provingthesoil, we should he obliged to fix on Sense of the phrase, a book farmer. He was bred 
— 4 those who are emphaticatly book farmers; men 4 printer, and I believe followed that business 
st who were bred to other pursuits, but have relin- Without having any practical acquaintance with 
w 4 quished them for the safe, honorable,and in their farming, until about ten years ago, he: purchased 
e, case, eminently successful cultivation of the soil. the place where he now resides, but which wag 
n= It is to such men -as Powell, Colman, Buel, @ piece of waste ground, considered of very little 
le 


Bradley, and the lamented Thomas, that the Value, being of very indifferent soil, run over with 
farmer, wlio wishes to adopt the easiest and most Shrub prnes interspersed with marshes. 
/ . 






























piece of ground which, notwithstanding its loca- 
tion, above two miles from the city, could never 
at any time-in its natural state, have been worth 
more than from 20 to $0 dollars per acre, would 
now be an objeot of speculation at two hundred 
dollars. Thissame spot, which | have looked at 
with regrét at its dreary appearance, as-in former 
years I have ridden past it, is now, by the “book- 
learnt skill? of its owner, changed to a scene 
which a monarch might envy, and a philosopher 
of the most refined taste might long contemplate 
with pleasing admiration. nal his plans of ép- 
eration, and choice in selecting subjects for culti- 
’ yation, his only instructors have been his own re- 
flections aided by his well selected library. Here 
the common agriculturalist can see a piece of 
round, which ten years since, would scarcely 
live been taken as a gift, advanced in value from 
its cost in less than ten years, more than six hun- 
dréd per cent; and in this dry and unproductive 
season when farmers are cutting and clearing the 
ground of their withered and unripe corn, he can 


see a crop of from eighty to ninety bushels to 


the acre, and every. other production of a well 


regulated farm yielding in proportion. And not 


only the agriculturalist— the admirer of the beau- 
ties sfnature may here view and contemplate the 
production of every quarter of the globe; the bo- 
tanist, the horticulturalist and the florist, may 
here increase their catalogues of subjects from the 
specimens before them, while the tyro in each 
branch may improve his knowledge by the scien- 

. tific and instructive remarks and explanations of 
Mr. Wilson, the partner and overseer of the nur- 
sery and gardens. . 





* @F We are induced to give an insertion to the 
following article, not only because we think it 
important, that Farmers should be apprised of 
the practicability of acclimating plants to climates 
not originally adapted to their growth, but from 
a desire to recommend the cultivation of the 
Bene Plant to every housv-keeper in the State. 
Even in this section of the country, it can be 
reared for medicinal purposes, and in some sit- 
uations its seed will ripen, they can however be 
easily obtained from the South. From our own 
repeated experience of its medicinal properties 
we are convinced, that it should at least be a 
standing article in every garden. As a mucilage 


the bowels, or apply a few of the leaves thus 
steeped in water, as 2 poultice to an inflamed eye, 
orto any other externalinflamation. The leaves 
are best in their green state, but as they will not 
bear frost, they should be gathered and dried in 
the shade for winter use; half a dozen or & dozen 
plants, will be sufficient for a family, let them 
stand two feet apart in the row, they should be 
vlanted in a warm dry soil, as early as the season 
will admit, so 4s to escape frost,.and be kept free 
from grass or weeds. We know nothing of the 
properties of its oil, but should suppose the seed 
would yield that article in abundance, and that 
it would be‘ot a superior quality. We feel how- 
ever well assured, that no family, who shall expe- 
rience its medicinal qualities before stated, will 
again consent to dispense with its cnltivation in 
their gardens. : 


From the Farmer & Gardener. 
THE BENE PLANT. 


Iam a southron, Mr. Hitchcock, ‘born and 
bred,’ and am only now on a visit to your 1ronu- 
mental city;” but have no predilections for geo- 
graphical lines of demarcation, and considering 
every section of the Union, as my country, | feel 
happy and willing, whenever it may be within the 
compass of my poor efforts, to produce a general 
useful result—to aid, especially, the objects and 
purposes of your valuable paper—those objects 
and purposes being “to make a blade of grass 
grow where it never grew before;” and besides 
such an agriculturai desideratum, to incorporate 
with your native vegetable productions those of 
other climes, to which the soil of this state may 


and with careful cultivation, neutralized habits, as 
hardy in relation to latitude as some of your in- 
digenous plants. As illustrative of this, we see 
the tomato, okra, egg-plant, canteloupe, and wa- 
ter-melon, in perfection, from Jersey to the city. 
A quarter of a century ago, it would not have been 
believed, that either of those fruits and vegetable 
luxuries could have been as they now are, as 
cheap and as common in the sections to which I 
have reference, as in our Southern markets; I 





mean particularly those of South Carolina and 


it is unrivalled in complaints of the bowels, €s-'Georgia. A constitution may be given to plants 
pecially in children: and as a poultice, applied i localities where it has been supposed they could 


H 


to inflamations of any part of the body, it is an 
excellent remedy. The mode of using it is, 


not attain maturity. An accidental experiment 


‘with a bag of rice of the red description, brought 
: : tO from Aftica, introduced that staple of S. Carolina 
steep a few leaves in cold water, either green er and Georgia, and another equally speculative 

; 


dried, which will soon become mucilaginous, give — 
this to the patient without stint in complaints of — 
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be adapted : or if not so, to receive in proper time, ~ 
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iaplieead the conn plant into | 
has become the richest and most valagble ‘pro- 
duction of southern agricylture. The rearing of the 
sweet orange, with the lime and lemon, the purple 
fig, and the luscious grapes of France, rapidly fol- 
lowed; and the cultivation of the sugar cane pro- 
mises in time, when it has acquired a constitution 
derived from our short period of summer heat 
compared with that of the West Indies, to be- 
come also a staple of Georgia, co-extensive in 
the United States, as to. consumption, with that 
of cotton.’ ‘These successful experiments having 


baffled all antecedent hypotheses, as to fitness of adherence to the following rules, will 


climate and suil—particularly climate—for certain 
of nature’s richest gifts, 1 feel confident sir, that 
many of our plants and vegetables might, with 
proper attention to iocalities, be produced as 
plentifully in Jersey and the Eastern Shore of this 
Siate, as thoy are new found in Coorgia.. Without 
mentioning any other at. present—which I shal! 
reserve, should this be acceptable, for further 
communication—I feel confident the Bene plant 
would flourish and thrive wherever the okra and 
tomato are now raised,—with this difference that 
the Bene thrives and grows best on a pvor sandy: 
soil, not quite strong enough forthe okra. From 
the Bene seed the ‘purest oil in the world is ex- 
pressed: Jt is acknowledged by all foreign and 


_domestic epicures, to whom opportunities have 


been afforded to try it, that it is superior to the 
finest olive oil, for all the purposes to which 
that foreign oil is applied; and superior in another 
important particular, that it never becomes rancid 
—like madeira, the older it is, the better. Mr. 
Milledge, a former governor of Georgia, sent a 
bottlo-of the Bene oil to Mr. Jefferson, or to’some 
other high- functionary of Government, whe_ur- 
hesitatingly pronounced it superior, in atl its 
qualities, to the olive. We oniy want a proper 
machine 1n Georgia to express oil from the dimin- 
utive Bene seed, to supersede, in the course of a 
few years, the use of every oil for domestic pur- 
poses. A visit from, with the ‘cute’ observations 
of a citizen “away down east,” would soon “find 
out the way,” not only to enrich himéelf with a 
patent, but to receive the thanks and plaudits of 
fhe whole South. 

4 A GEORGIAN, in transitu. 


From the Farmer’s Register. 
‘$HORT RULES FOR TOBACCO PLANTERS. 

To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 

1 send youa few plain, practical rules. which 
I wish published in your Farmer’s Register, 
for the special benefit of the tobacco section 
of country. 

Keep no more stock than is necessary for 
the domestic purposes of your farm. 






Never exchange a weed: meadow, or 
grass crop, for any other. Hs ‘ 
Do nof curtail, but increase your crop 
cially of whéat. ~ 

Be diligent in the use of all the means for 
making manure, and never put it on: land ca 
pable of bringing clover, until adi your farm be — 
brought under the infiuence of clover. ‘ 

-Ditch or trench your hill-sides so as to pre- 
vent its washing, or the water from: flowing over 
it broad cast. 

I feel confident in. saying, that: a few Leer 





























































utihty and value. Our exhausted lands 
be brought under profitable cultivation, and our 
crops, and also our facilities for manuring- 
greatly increased. It is to theland we must 


for our chief source of manure. Let us ten 
avid vur faloy duvtsiue, that we cannot ! 


tobacco and improve our lands at the sat 
time. The prevalence of such an opinion ha 
heretofore, been a great barrier to improi 
ment. I believe tobacco to be the most pro! 

able crop that we can cultivate: it is less pre=— 
carious thanthe cotton’ or ‘wheat crop—more- 
over,.we can cultivate to advantage, t 
and wheat, by the addition of a few. extra | 
ers, (not more than is usually employed — in 
farming countries) and improve uur land at the 


same time. 
H. a 
MODERN IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL, 


Among the means of the improtemanlial d 
soil, in modern agriculture, is the rotation — 
crops and the use of clover and plaser. The 
rotation of crops is’ founded on the obvious 
principle, that in drawing their nourish 
from the earth, different kinds of food are. 
quired by different plants—for instance, * 
peas or barley do not deprive the earth ate 
important principle which furnishes the. 
food for wheat—that some plants derive more ¢ 
their support from the air, and take less 
{rom the earth than others—-and that no two — 
crops which require the same food should be” 
taken in succession from the same piece of land 
— To this doctrine there may be a few 
exceptions; such as -plants that require fortheir 
perfection, little besides heat. and a small haat 
tity of moisture, as onions have been. grown 

halfa century on the sandy plains of Weathers- eathers- 
field, and the finest melons of the werld on ei 5% 
shifting sands of Egypt. Of all plants for the 
renovation of the soil, none can be co 

equal or superior to clover, and it maybedeom- — 
ed a happy dispensation of Providence that — 
those soils the best adapted by nature to wheat, 








Sow all your uplands in clover, that will pro- 
duce it; and the flats in herds grass. 


are alsothe most ou enialto clover, and de- 
rive the most essential benefit from plaster. 












_MANURES AND PRODUCT IN RETURN. 


In Holland, and in some parts of England 


—-, of farming is carried to a higher 
the world, and perhaps greater returns are re- 
ceived for-the capital and labor employed. and 
no where does the subject of manure receive 
80 much attention as in these very places. In 
those countries quantities of manure, which in 
proportion to the farms cultivated, would ap- 
pear utterlyincredible were not the facts pla- 
“ced beyond the shadow ofa doubt, are produced 
by the skill and Jabor of the occupants; and if 
in the United States every rood is to maintain 
its man, this example must be: followed. In 
Holland, instead of a ton oratonand a half to 
the acre, which may be considered the maxi- 
mom here, from fifteen to twenty tons to an acre 
are considered as not an extraordinary produc- 
tion of manure, and the results from the appli- 
cation of such a mass of compost are such as 
might rationally be expected. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


We copy below, from the Maine Farnier, an 
article Which we recommeng tothe gerions at- 
tention ofour readers. If the subject of which 
it treats, applies to the farmers of the State of 
Maine, much more forcibly do we think it would 
apply to the agriculturists of this and the adjoin- 
ing States. ‘I'he old adage of “whatever you do, 
do well,” applies to the cultivator of the earth 
with as much force asto any other branch of 
business that can be named: and what is of e- 
qual importance in our branch is, notonly to do 
well, but to do it in the proper time. How 
much more convenient, as we'l as more _profita- 
bile, would it be, to goover thirty acres of land, 
to obtain a given quantity of good, sound corn, 
that wonld bring the highest price in the mar- 
Ket, than it would be to plovgh, harrow and 
find seed for ninety acres, for the purpose of 
obtaining the same quantity of “soft cobs and 


green corn,” fit only to give your horses the 
cholic. 


* 


ASMALLFARM THE BEST. | 
Mr. Hotmes:—1 believe that it hasbeen, and 
Maine isin the rear of her sister states in the art 


of Agricultare. 
Ifthis be the fact, is it not owing ina great 


egree of perfection than in any other part: of 


is admitted by the knowing ones generally, that right— he got nothing more ‘than soft cobs 
green corn. 


for the purpose, and remain until exchan- 
ged for land. Never willing to have it laid 


“out in.the way that would be the means of im- 


proving their stock,their fences, their buildings, 
and in procuring those conyeniences that ope- 
rate so ben@ficially to the progress and ease of 
ther work -both out and in doors. Neither 
does it appearthat they were willingto improve 
the land already intheir possession, so. that one 
acre would produce as muchas two, three, and 
sometimes four or five; but their chief aim was 
to enlarge their farm. Now | believe this to 
be a great evil—an evil that greatly hinders the 
progress of agriculture. In the first place such 
men make slaves of themselves—is it not quite 
likely that their work drives them too much? 
Alarge farm poorly managed, is 1 ‘think one of 
small profit; and on a large farm, without an 
avandauve of help, there is, in almest every. _ 
kind of work that is undertaken, a slackness 
manifest throughout: and most generally at 
the time of planting, hoeiag, haying, harvest- 
ing, there is manifested acomplete bustle. And 
the consequences is, they get through with their 


work, as they say, then they cam brag in high 


glee,they have .out-done their neighbors—this 
irsitates the neighbor and his boys, and they are 
ledstoslight their work. From. the limited ob- 
servation that I have had of the management 
and cultivation of the land in some of the 
neighboring states, | am fully convinced that. 
there can be more profits, fer J suppose that it 
is the profits we are after, realized from fifty. 
acres of land properly managed, than from a hun- 
dred, or perhaps a hundred and fifty Without 
going out of the neighborhood for proof, | would 
say that a gentleman near by has a small garden 
spot, not balf an acre, that he cultivates himself— 
by the way he is trom Massachusetts—and he 
knows how to make the land yield.a double. 
crop. On this garden spot grows garden sauce 
of mapy kinds—he reserves one side of it to 
plant his corn—and J understand that last tall he 
took twenty-four bushels of ears of sound corn, 
from that little spot—half of this was-worth more 
than all the cobs that my father took from nearly 
four acres of ground that he had planted with 
corn. ‘Fhe ground was, he thought, well manu- 
red; but if it was well dressed it was not manured, 


and. 


I merely mention this because where the crops 


“measure to the eagerness that the farmers man-|/i!, it is generally “owing to the season,” as ma- 


ifest in trying to obtain “allthe land joining,”, 
them? 


ny say. 
Did not many of those who have now {much with these neighbors, not near so much as 


arrived to old age, did notthey labor under|they 


Now the climate or season did not vary © | 


varied in the management of their crops. — 


this mistake, the more land the more profit.— Good corn was raised last year on stmalk 7 
And have not their progeny got the same fanit| farms where pains were taken, notwithstan- 

instilled into them? Al! the dollars they get ding the failure of so many creps on large. 
must go-into that particular “stocking” made farms:—-To close, I would say, let me have, 4 

































































































e: ries es bed—and 1 celivate only  sfempdere _ : 
“A little farm well tilled, keep thein free of grass and weeds. ‘f inter 
A little barn well filled, keep an exact accouut of the produce of 
: _A little ——, well willed. “4 and ‘will furnish you with the result, — 2 
; B. G. E._ |persons plant potatoes whole, others cutthem: a- 
. Walnut Hill, April, 834; potatee may be divided into as many pieces. 
‘ ¥ hee eben there are eyes, but the pieces so divided 
pe From the Farmer & Gardener. patient mewn: jetta pretoee bien 
! A CHAPTER ON GARDENING. : or exhaustion, and it also is a defence a 
nt In selecting a garden spot, the first considerg-| attacks of insects. Ah important thing in the 
. " tion should be exposure, my own impression is,| culture of the potatoe is to keep the soil light, and 
h | thata south-west exposure protected. by compact}it can only be affected by the use of straw or 
J _ paling, or buildings, from the N. E. North, or} hay— put well rotted manure beneath, and. 
? __N..W. winds, is the most favorable both for early}hay or chaffon top, to kéep the soil light, 
if _ and iaté gardening, more especially, when the}nine times out of ten you will have, not-onl 
at | ground: gradually slopes from the north toward} bundant crops, but of the first quality. 
* the south. The soil, although an important cen- = ; 
kd : » sideration, is of secondary consequence only, be- 
at | cause by a proper application of manures, any 
pe | soil, however sterile, can be made kind and pro- Effect of Gypsum and Clover on the succeeding 
id | ductive—So much by way of introduction—now crop of Corn. 
sir * for practical remarks—And first :— Canorane, Vis. 
l ‘ * * * * * * be . 
gh PREPARATION OF THE GROUND. 
Ns es As soon as the weather will permit, spade] Being desirous of knowing accurately the aif. 
Fe: | your garden up as deep as possible, (1 generally|ference in the product of the ensuing ere 
b- go about 16 inches)—let every spadefu!l thrown|corn upon a clover lay which had had a hy 
nt 9 up be well pulverized; then dress the whole|bushel of plaster each year for two years pre 
he with a compost of ashes, well rotted stable ma-|ing, at the usual time for sowing it, and that w 
vat » nite, and the scrapings from your wood yard, let|had been clovered and not rograeay — 
it | the ground remain in that state for some days to} 4cre of corn cut off from each and 
fly ’ mellow, and then you may commence your ope-|and the result was upwards of five | 
In- rations—and do so by working up each bed as}Sbelled corn from that acre on which clover 
out » you have occasion to sow or plant in it. The}Plaster were used,and on the other only rath 
uld 9% first ‘crop usually planted in the spring is more than three barrels. That the quantity 
Jen. aa vegetable matter was increased at least 200 per, 
i Fea cent. by the half bushel of plaster, over that upon. 
he I must confess that my predilection is in favor} which none had been used, was the opinion 
ble. :: “of late fall planting for a spring crop—I have now|every person who saw the experiment. . 
uce 9 in my garden a bed of potatoes, the Mercer and American Farmer, 
- 10 “@ — the old English red, in blossom; they were p'ant- ot 
| he: » edon the 18th of "December last. I have also ae 
Orn, potatoes planted early this spring: they came up From the Farmer & Gardener. ws 
10re as soon as the others, but there is no comparison ; : 
arly in the growth of each, or their capability of with- PREPPOTES ee eee : 
vith standing frost. Those planted in December are| The Ohio Repository furnishes. the following 
unu- vigorous, flourishing, and in blossom; those plant- product of 15 acres of improved land: , 
nred. ed this spring do not evince the same hardy pro- Mr Thomas Gibbons, of Harrison Co., Ohio. 
and » perties: they have not thrived so well, and have| has a farm of twenty acres of land, fifteen. ~s 
been more affected by the late sudden changes} Which are improved. He keeps three cows, sellg 
" of temperature. The: course pursued in planting| !2 !bs. of butter per week, and from 50 to 60 
gee was as follows—the ground well spaded, and cov- Ibs. of cheese per annum. He killed 2,200 Ibs. 
ca ' ered with long stable manure, potatoes sliced, of pork; sold 1,723 Ibs., and keeps 7h h: 
nee: -» and planted in rows of one foot distance, trom winter. He raised 100 bushels of wheat, and 2 
h 0:4 "each other—and in the row one foot apart, ma-|!-2 acres of corn; mowed 3 tons of clover yy 
rope- king a square of four feet—they were then cover-|and 1 of timothy; and has from 7 to 9 bushels 
thalb ~ ed with wheat chaff to the depth of 2 inches, on}¢lover seed for sale. He keeps 2 horses and 10, 
aes that, straw about’! inch, and then two ixches ofjhead of sheep; has $ childeony: and his hired la~ 







have j tich mould, the whole covered with earth pro- 





bor costs him but 5 dollars. 


From the Gennessee Farmer. 
PROFITS OF A NEW YORK FARM, 


Sin—At the solicitation of a friend, | am in- 
duced to give a statement of the products of my 
farm for the year 1833, and of its generaloman- 
agement. In doing th.s, as my grain is not all 
taken to market, 1 cannot now arrive at perfect 
accuracy : “but from what is threshed and sold, | 
can make a correct estimate of the quantity, and | 
have ascertained the prices for such as has not 
actually been sold. 

My farmis situated on an extensive plain that 
was once covered pretty generally with small 
pine timber. ‘he soil is sand, occasionally 
gravel, and more or Jess mixed with loam. It 
consists‘of about two hundred acres, of which 
thirty are.in wood, twenty in meadow, and ten 
acres of waste, leaving for cultivation about one 
hundred and forty acres of arable, or land used 
- for the plough, which is divided mto seven lots 
of twenty acres each, one of these lots is planted 
each year in corn on clover sod: the corn is the 
large twelve rowed early yellow, and my usual 
produce is about fifty bushels per acre. My mode 
of cultivation is, that after the lot has lain one 
year in clover, to plough it the last of ,April or 
“the first of May, about six inches deep-then furrow 
both ways witb a light corn plough, the first time 
across the furrows about two feet nine inches 
‘apart, and the next about three feet. I plant 
immediately after furrowing. As soon as the 
corn is up the length of the finger, I harrow it 
with a large heavy harrow, lengthwise with the 
furrow, as the ground was originally ploughed, 
and take two rows.at a time.- ‘Two menor boys 
follow the harrow with aprons, out of which they 
plaster the corn, and also to raise any plants 
which may have been thrown down by the har- 
row passing overthem. In about a week after, 
I plough once ‘between the rows, as they are 
planted the narrowest way; the men follow with 
the hoe, and they will finish twenty acres in ten 
days. In a fortnight more | plough it the wides! 
way of planting, ‘twice between the rows, and 
tlirow the ground towards the plant. 1 cut the 
stalk above the ear as soon as the kernel in the 
ear is hard, and secure the stalksin shocks. We 
- husk the corn on‘the hil], and two men will 
ese a hundred bushels of corn in a day. The 
ot which was in corn, | put down the succeeding 
year in oats, and it usually produces about 40 
bushels per acre. This lot I seed down with 
western clover seed about three quarts per acre. 
Two lots are in wheat, which were likewise the 
year previous in clover sod. The one was 
ploughed the first of August, and again just pre- 
vious to sowing in September, the other the last 


benefit of my barn manure, which was 
over such portions as I thought required it mo; 

1 commonly sow about one bushel and twely 
quarts per acre. Thus four lots are employed 
one in corn, one in oats, two in wheat, the re- 
maining three are in» pasture—making seven 
(besides the meadow.) Two of these are again 
to be ploughed up in the fall for wheat, and the 
remaining one is for corn the succeeding season, 
The experience of twenty years has confirme 
me in the belief that this is the most. successful 
mode of cultivation for our soil, and Ihave at all 
events, been satisfied with the amount of produce 
my farm yielded me, | annex a statement sliow- 
ing the amount of produce, and the proceeds ~ 
therefrom, of my farm for the year 1833: 


CR. 

20 acres meadow, 2 tons hay per acre, 
sold at $7 50 per-ton, 

20 acres producing 1000 bushels of 
corn, at 62 1-2 cents per bushel, 

40 acres producing 800 bushels wheat, 
at $1 06} 

20 acres producing 800 bushels of oats, 
at 87 1-2 cents, 

500 bushels potatoes, at 25 cents, 

2000 weight pork sold at $5 50, 

Sold one beef, 

500 weight butter, at 50 cents, 

55 lambs increase of my flock, 

The item of pasturage net put down. 


$300 00. 
625 00 | 


850 00: | 


300 00 | 
-125.00 © 
165 00 | 
25 00 | 
112 00° © 
80 00 | 


$2,662 00 | 
DR. 
To hiring 1 man per year at $100 
Tio do. de. 7 months, 70 
To hiring 15. days in harvest, .13 
3 1-2 tons of plaster, at $7 50, 26 
$ 1-2 bushels clover seed, at $7 
a. . 
Taxes, 
Mechanic’s bill, 


26 


320 62 


Income; $2341 $8 4 


The farm sold at $60 for 
two hundred acres, 

Steck for working the farm 
and implements, 


$12,000 00 


1,00) 00 


$13,000 00 


Interest on the above at 7 per cent. 910 00 


4 
— ——-- 


Gain, $1,431 38 


Making the entire interest upon $13,000, after 
deducting expenses, about 18 per cent. 





of August or the first of September about a fort- 
night previous to sowing. These lots had the 


There are other profits from the farm not enu- 
merated in the preceding statement, such as house 





ent, garden, orchard, raising of poultry, &e. I heenti will often excite the admiration, 
will put them egainst my little incidental ex-/attention and respect’ of the world, while honesty 
enses not enumerated, but which they will be, virtue and integrity, when united with poverty, — 
‘amply sufficient to defray. The labor on my, will be treated with neglect and shunned as & 
m is performed by two men as before stated, reproach. Merit-alone has but few means 
tunder my own direction, and all our opera-' securing the fayors and applause of manki 
‘tions tend to lessen the.amount of labor as mnch| against the more powerful attractions of wealth 
"as practicable, and I find that nothing conduces and grandeur. : + sabe 
| more tothis result than to keep ahead of my work} We need not resort fo the ancients for illustra— 
“through the seascn. For mfself, I labor but|tion of these remarks, or evidence of their cor- 
moderately, but keep up a constant supervision. | rectness. _The modern world, and modern tim eae 
} will only add that since I have adopted the prin- |abound with cases in point. We need not rch, — 
‘ciple of total abstinence froin ardent spirits at all|the volumes of ancient history for facts to cor- 
' seasons of the year, I think I have not only gain-|roborate them, when every day’s experience and _ 
| ad vastly in the amount of work done by my men, seeing with society presents us with living 
but my farming business has gone on morejexamples. ie 
' cheerfully. “ § There was a time in our own country, when 
Yours, respectfully, American fashions and American habits were 
: Tunis Harper. |more tespected hy the American people than 
foreign vices and follies; when the stern virtues ¢ 
. our citizens were more highly displayed in veg 
From the North American. {respect and dignity to our own manners, than 
THE LAY PREACHER. oping Whe fopperd. ang insclence ot Gaunt 
' There are but few things in this world so ab- Vines wi eames a the poet it eouferred: 
| surd, but-when sanctioned by custom, they are|..4 when modest merit formed the stepping- 
" readily + ip -_ enary eran GOR stone to hoaor and respect. But those happy da: 
owe ° Pu a . bent 
fend power, and.the gencral devotion that pros-|°, "ite discrimination have pasted away, Aad 
‘perity and success collect in their train from the}... poe tent by their country apptauded 
gazing multitude. Mankind are dazzled by splen- by their acquaintance, and cherie by their 
' dor, and easily won to admire what gratifies any| (sas not for + Siew they-might imtiatesder oon 
Sof their senses, without regard to the mischievous} |): ¢cations they might astune—bgt fae those 
-effects-of.their applause. Wealth and power in pr they actually possessed and exerchin ae 
the hands of the honest and upright, are blessings But pes Be pry and moder tied * are 
> indzed, and are felt as widely as their influence daily teaching us the miserable effects wa 
“are extended and their benefits diffused abroad. divine léd and different usages. ERS: 
They then, deserve our admiration, not from the is i atk ia hare ‘ndeedies a cdnvines tam 
‘intrinsic worth of these worldly baubles, but kind of the truth: ‘Yattke oui reatts hae 
) from their virtuous application. This mode of te is nck without sain The peep my 2 
| putting an estimate on the gifts of fortune trans- aoe os ‘cientaeas ta tana pi laritese pe dines: 
“fers our admiration from the effect to the cause. aze a vigilant search. © 'There is pe le relief de- 
"from the value of the benefits bestowed, to the posited wpe RT our wie bosoms, to exiennieal 
Edapener of ten. Hera no blind devotion lfm eo ntos to morals th sal wi 
; 9 lg aan .}enjoyment of social happiness. ne application 
7 ti ee a opens to exercise] j. simple, even tothe simple themsélves, and none — 
| Although a course of uninterrupted success and . Resting #18 te a incdennia ites ys = 
mpemperity. may attend our various avocations and principle, and laudable pride, with a little of that 
er of life, and wh of nee ha. rare ingredient, called common sense, has only to 
> yet the means we empioy 10 the attainment of our . ; : 
Sends, are not to be esi over with indifference. mp os meee eget ae He oapeias and apply : 
‘On these the merit or demerit of our success de- re ee Ne ee ae eee 
) pends, and should form the basis of our appreba- 
‘tion or censure. The trappings of wealth, are by} bespeak praise is forever to be disappointed: 
vad per we op nee Ke ~ neither is| \¢ it; to fear itts to deserve it: and to ‘see cals 
ree oe Semen OF, Coverved Ganemy. | Alek upon it is to be sure to have it follow.” 
‘pleasing exterior may easily conceal a depraved 
heart. An elegant dress and splendid equipage, ; 
- the common appendages of opulence, though de-| The best born, and the first born, are oftentimes 
F voted to pamper the veriest knave in vice and the worst, and the least to be borne. 











Of all drams, the most noxious is praise. Be 
sparing of it, ye parents, as ye would be of the 
deadliest drug; withhold youy children from it 


tpoben geet 24 


pl. 


GUMPTION. = 
When I see a young mechanic, who wants 
good wife, who can make a pudding. spit a t 
key, and nurse his babes, dangling after a pic 


as ye withhold them from the gates of sin. What-|of affectation, because she has been toa dancing 


ever you enjoin, enjoin it as 4 duty, enjoin it be- 
cause it 1s right, enjoin it because it is the will of 
God, and always without reference of any soft to 
what man may say or think of it; reference to the 
opinion of the world; and deference to the opin- 
jon ef the: world, and conference with it, and 
inference from it,and preference ot it, above all, 
things, above every principle, and rule, and law, 
human and divine; this will come soon enough 
without your interference. 
; Cleanliness is a mark of Politeness, for no one 
* unadorned with this virtue can go inte company 
without giving manifest offence. It may be said 
to be the foster-mother of affection. Beauty pro- 
‘ duces love, but cleanliness preserves it. Age it- 
Self 1s not unamiable while it is preserved clean 


and unsullied. Cleanliness is intimately connect-|symptom of the gravel. 


school, and can play on a piano, I guess he has: 
not got much gumption. | oe 


Honey a ciire for the Gravel —A number of: 
years sifice, says a correspondent, I was much 
afflicted with the gravel, and twice in serious dan-_ 
ger, from small stones lodged in the passage. JF 
met with a gentleman who had been in my situa- 
tion, and got rid of this disorder by sweetening 
tea with half honey and half sugar. I adopted} 
this remedy and found it effectual. After being” 
fully clear of my disease for about-ten years, { 
then dectined taking honey, and in about three™ 
months had a violent fit of my old complaint.” Fy 
then renewed my practice of taking honey in 
my tea, and am now more than three score, and” 
have not for the last 27 years had the smallest) 
] have recommended * 


ed with purily of mind; and naturally inspires|my prescription to many of my acquaintance, 


refined sentiments and passions. 


and have never known it to fail. 
Philadelphia Examiner: 


In the morning think what thou hast to do, and — 


- at night what thou hast-done.. . 


Every man has just as ihuch vanity as he lacksjone part, diluted with water seven parts. 


understanding. 


Cure for Chilblains.—Takeof muriatic aci 


Apply 
this mixture to the affected parts a few times, ang 


Repentance without amendment, is like conti-|the cure is effected. 


nually pumping without mending the leak. 


’ The beeand butterfly are both busy bodies, but 


they are differently emploved. . 


AGRICULTURE 


“Love labor,” said a philosopher, “if you dojgreat State; the perernial fountain of wealth-—) 


hot want it for food, you may for physic.” 


A fashionable lady is ¢ rose from which every 
over plucks a leaf; the thorns are left forthe 


future husband. 


A fool may ask more questions in an hour, than 
& wise mian can answer in seven years. 


body and mind. The mechanic operations hold) 
only a secondary rank; the culture of the field} 
constitutes the most natural and’ innocert em) 
ployment-of man. Agricultare clothes our land. 
with grass for cattle and with the herb for man. 

She fills our houses with plenty, our hearts with: 
gladness, and puts into our handsthe staff of lifes 
The ancient Repnblics afford us several instances: 
of generals and statesmen having exchanged) 


"The principal secrets of health are, early|their boisterous employments in war and politics): 
tising, exercise, personal cleanliness, and leaving|for the more peaceful arts of the field and the 


the table unoppressed. . 


cultivation of the ground; thus adding to the culs) 
ture of philosophy that of rural economy, and 


- ‘Two things fill my mind with ever new and|rendering themselves doubly serviceable to theit) 
~ increasing admiration and veneration, the oftener| country. : 


and more constantly they occupy my thoughts—- 
the starry heavens above me, and the moral law 


- within me. “ 


GOLDEN RULE IN AGRICULTURE. 


A practical husbandman, of the highest authe : 
rity, assurés us that the golden rule of agriculture 





Wise men mingle ‘innocent mirth with their —to use such manures as will make heavy land, 


cares, as an help either to forget them or over- lighter, light land heavier, cold land hotter, and 
come them: but to be intemperate for the ease hot land colder—must never be lost sight of.—} 
of one’s mind, is to cure melancholy with mad- He who knows and follows this-rule, and ke only, 7 


ness. 


‘is a farmer. Central Courant. 





ah a ee ae - in ae es ete 


Has been aptly styled the master sinew of every: 


Prat iabors are equally conducive to health ‘e 
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- culture. 


long asit is confined to themselves, can be ae) 


1st. What is the best rotation of crops? 


@nd. Where a farmer annually clears land for 
Corn, what is the most advisable rotation of small}. 
grain crops on his old ground? 


$rd. Can two crops. of wheat be advantageous- 


_ *ly raised on the same field’ jr « term of three}; 


years? 
Ath, If se, what crop should intervene? 

sth. How long should new ground be cultiva- 
te din corn before sowing itin wheat? 

6th. Does clover do as well when’sown on 
wheat or rye, as when sown.on oats? 

We insert the above queries. in the hope, that 
some of our readers who are qualified, from their 
own experience and observation, to communicate 


- the desired information, will be gratified at hav- 


ing an opportunity afforded them, not only of ren- 
dering a service to a brother Farmer, but of con- 


iributing to the improvement of the Agriculture of 


the country and thereby advancing its prosperity. 

One perhaps will feel himself amply able to an- 

wer one or more of the above inquiries, but not 
all, let him contribute his mite to the common 
stock of information. Another perhaps in reply- 

ing to others, will communicate to him informa- 
tion, of which he may now be destitute and by 
which he may be compensated tenfold for the 

small share of !abor and trouble contributed by 
him to the advancement of the common cause, 
the genera! and universal improvement of Agri 

Knowing as we do, the immense good 
which has been done by the free and liberal in- 
terchange, and the wide diffusion. of agricultaral 
information, through the medium of journals. de- 
voted tothe interests and to the improvement of 
agriculture, & knowing tov, that there are amongst 
our readers many men possessing a vast mass 


of useful and valuable information derived from 
' experience and observation, the knowledge of 


which is at present confined toa few, greatly to 
the injury of the country, we do feel deeply so- 
licitous, that they would by their communications 


enable us to be the instrument in their hands of 
| effecting that great good, which we know ‘could 
| not fail toresult fromthe wide and general dis- 


" |tle public benefit. We trast this appeal to 


liberality, their patriotism and their public 1 
will place us in possession of communications, 
imparting all the information desired by “A sub- 
asta in time for our next number—sl é 


just and reasonable expectation, we will 
our correspondent with pleasure, all the inf 
tion we possess on the various subjects: 
ed in his enquiries. ' 


o 


QURE FOR CHOLIC IN HORSES. 
Dissolve a pound of Glauber Salts in hot 
and as soon asit is cool enough, drench th 
withit. Although the animal may be in they 
est pain, swelled, § with difficulty kept on! 
until the drench can be given; he will 
so relieved as to begin to eat in five minutes. a 


We particularly recommend the above remedy 
to our readers, knowing from repeated trials 8 
it is a most efficacious one. We. met with 
many years ago in the American Farmer, and hav-_ 
ingkept a large stock of horses for many years 
aftewards, we had frequent opportanities of te 
ing it. In at least half'a dozen instances it sues 
ceeded perfectly, and.although uniformly appliedy 
whenever a horse manifested symytoms of Chels 

ic, it never failed in a single instance to effect 4 
cure. Weare well satisfied, that by aknowledge 
of this remedy we have been enabled tosave the 
lives of three or four horses that would othé ; 
wise have died of cholic. We presume the spee~ 
dy relief afforded is to be accounted for, by the 
alkali of the salts neutralizing the acid in the stom= 
ach by which the disease was caused. We beg — 
our readers not to neglect making the trial of this 
remedy whenever an occasiom may offer. _Chol- 
ies may, and do proceed from different causes,and. 
therefore it is probable, the cure above tecom- 
mended, may not be effectual in all cases, bat 
our experience warrants the belief that it will 
generally be found effectual. 





A CURE FOR PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 5 
The following receipt is not pretended to bea 





remedy. fora confirmed consumption, But we, friends to agriculture, and all who wish to pro-— 
assure our readers from our own actual experi-| mote the circulation of the paper, enable the ed- 
ence, and from repeated observation of its effects, itor to publish a list containing the names of one 
that it will relieve many pulmonary complaints,|or more suitable’ agents in each county in the 
not easily te be distinguished in their symptoms,| State, who would receive subscribers and the 
from & cofisumption, and which, if niegieeigd,| sbbiscriptian money and remit them to him, these. 
would have proved fatal. Let the patient, early, difficulties would. be im a great degree removed. 
every morning, while i in bed, drink half a pint of He therefore begs the favor of his friends, & of all 
~ milk, warm from the cow, in which a table spoon-| who wish success to the paper, to furnish him as * 
_ fal of honey and a table spoonful-of French] soon as practicable wit:.Go names of oe or two 
Brandy, or if that cannot be had, of other spirits, suitable agents.in each county, Wns wil} consent 
has been first mixed; let him then remain in bed|to act as such, in order that he may insert- ans a¢ 
for one hour afier-drinking it. It will cause alagents at as early a period as: practicable. To 
gentle perspiration to take place, promote an easy] all those gentlemen who have been géod enough 
_ expectoration, relieve the cough, and in,a few)to transmit money, or the names of subscribers, 
weeks restore him to perfect health. Having in|the Editor tenders his thanks and solieits a con- 
arly life; when supposed by all who saw him,|tinuance of their friendly aid, and especially, that 
to be far advanced in a consumption, reduced al-|they wil! authorise him’ to announce their names 
‘most to a skeleton; and laboring under the hectic|to the public as agents forthe paper, or that they 
fever attendant on that disease, been, by this re-|will, if that be not convenient, transmit to him | 
medy, restored to health, after having long injthe names of one or more suitable persons in 
vain tried the remedies prescribed by able phy- their respective counties, who will consent toact 
sicians, ard having since witnessed a sitmlar ef-|a8 hisagents. - A compliance with this request 
fect in several instances,in which he has recom-| Wil! confer a favor on the Editor which he will 
mended. it, ‘the Editor feels desirous to com-|cheerfully acknowledge, and which he will be at 
municate this remedy to the public, in order that} all times ready to reciprocate. 
others, similarly afflicted, may avai! themselves pap ei 
of it. Ii is believed that it will notbe i injurious LOSS OF MAILS. . 
in those pulmonary affections which it cannot! €3>Thelast two mails from the West have’ 
éure, while for many others,he knows it to be an| failed, and it is*said they have been lost in French 
effectual remedy. Broad River, and thatit is uncertain whether they 
. + . will be recovered. Should any subscribers to the _ 
AGENTS. FARMER have been pPtwerded of ate and the pa- 
We are yet unable to publish a list of agents per be not returned, it may be attributed to = 
for this paper. From assurances received, irom|° IY eres ~ er ae ees 
jous parts of the state we are induced to believe respondents to torward duplicates of their com- 
that to this cause more than toany other is tobe phen ory ee aati. 
attributed the want of a more extehded_patronage ; 
than we have yetreceived, and that the same ‘ Conterits of # vumber 3. 
cause until removed, wil to great extent abridge) ,, ¥en, Ralune Wheat Coonnd _Revoleng 
the circulation ofthe Farmer. From the want} ing operations—Bene Plant—Short Rules for Tobacco 
x Planters—Modern improvement of the Soil—Manura 
of agents too, we are subjected to a heavy ex- ang Paatect rows bie an fer ibe bs sae nan 
Dele ipd-eees anu a i serpassee ee ge bea tee en tex acworth 


ic in Horses—Cure of Pult nonary Complaints—~Notice 
= . of No. 2 by “Z.”—Book Farming—A chapter on Gar 
persons wishing to subscribe,can only do so by let- dening—Esect of Gypsum on suceceding Cora Oro9— 
ter, often remitting a one dollar note, the postage] Productive Small F anm—P raise e—Cleanlinest-—-S Short 

a Sentences—Gumption—Cuare for Gravel—Cure for Chil- 
an 8 double letter,often equals,sometimes exceeds blains—Agricu!ture—Golden Rale in Agriculture—Loss 
the nett profit on a sirgle paper. Would the of Mails—Contents of this number. 























